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Agriculture ; Carpenter, Geographical Readers, North America; Chase and Clow, 
Stories of Industry; Butterworth, The Growth of Industrial Art ; Binns, Story of the 
Potter. 

Fourth grade, — Commerce, travel, and means of transportation. Study 
of transportation within the city, making of boats, cars, roads, bridges. 
Early travel to Chicago from the East. Local history, with the evolution of 
local industries. Simple problems of public service ; water supply, illumina- 
tion, streets, bridges. Printing; how it may be carried on in the school. 
Visit to newspaper offices and public library. Stories of explorers. 

References : Kirkland, History of Chicago; Andreas, History of Chicago; 
Perkins, Annals of the West; Wentworth, Early Chicago, "Chicago Historical Society 
Publications (Fergus Papers);" Brown, Present and Future Prospects of Chicago, ibid.; 
Martineau, Chicago in 1836, ibid.; Brown, Early History of Illinois, ibid.; Patterson, 
Early Society in Southern Illinois, ibid.; Cleaver, Reminiscences of Early Chicago, 
ibid.; Fenno, A Winter in the West, ibid.; Directory of Chicago, /8jg and 1846, ibid.; 
Mason, Chapters from Illinois History; Mather, The Making of Illinois; Ford, History 
of Illinois; Gardiner and Struve, History of Illinois; Bateman and Selby, Historical 
Encyclopedia of Illinois; Cleaver, History of Chicago ; Blanchard, History of Illinois; 
Breese, Early History of Illinois ; Bross, History of Chicago ; "Old Chicago," Harper's, 
Vol. LXI, p. 711; "Studies of the Great West," ibid., Vol. LXXVI, p. 869; Mrs. 
Kinzie, Waubun. 

For further references see Elementary School Teacher, Vol. Ill, No. 6 
(February, 1903), p. 352, and Vol. Ill, No. 7 (March, 1903), pp. 451, 452. 



MANUAL TRAINING. 
Miss Langley. 

The manual-training department offers two courses in woodworking. 
The general course requires two hours a day of benchwork and presents the 
subject in outline. The special course requires four hours a day of bench- 
work and presents the subject in detail. 

One purpose of these courses is to consider the aims of educational man- 
ual training and the best methods of carrying on the work. For the accom- 
plishment of this purpose each member of the class is required to prepare a 
plan for a course in manual training appropriate for elementary and second- 
ary grades. These plans are discussed in detail by the instructors and the 
class from three points of view: (a) the essentials of any manual-training 
plan ; (6) the adaptation of a plan to children of different ages ; (c) possible 
variations due to environment. 

A second purpose is the attainment by the student of the greatest amount 
of skill possible in the given time. The exercises prescribed involve, there- 
fore, the use of all the common woodworking tools, and the effort is to present 
such a progression of difficulties as shall keep pace with the increasing power 
of the worker. 
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Each member of the class will also be asked to make a design for each of 
several objects suggested by the teacher or by the class, and these designs 
will be criticised from the structural and the artistic point of view. Under 
structure emphasis is placed on strength, durability, and finish. Under artistic 
qualities are considered simplicity, proportion, beauty of line, and adaptation 
to purpose and environment. 

The manner in which the work in wood may be made contributory to 
other school activities will be considered under two general heads: (a) the 
construction of articles for the decoration of the schoolroom, or for making it 
more comfortable ; (6) the construction of apparatus for use in the grades, or 
of articles which shall illustrate the work of the grades. 

In the choice of articles to be made the students have much latitude, the 
choice being limited only by the skill of the worker. The student is encour- 
aged to freedom and originality of plan and design, but is guarded against 
waste of time and material by a careful preliminary discussion of his working 
drawing. 

In all the handwork the working out of the number and drawing con- 
nected therewith will be given prominence. 

Throughout the course there will be occasional talks on forestry, lumber- 
ing, and methods of sawing, seasoning, and marketing lumber. But only 
such portions of these subjects are treated as bear especially on the work in 
manual training. There will also be occasional talks on the subject of trees 
as treated in art and in literatnre. 

Supplementary to class-work are various excursions, such as to mills, to 
factories, to the Pullman car shops, to large furniture shops, and to special 
exhibits of woodwork. 



CHILD HYGIENE. 

Miss Crawford. 

The following course is planned with the object of more carefully pre- 
paring the teacher for an intelligent study of the child's body from birth to 
maturity. The subject must especially consider the effect of environment 
upon a changing organism. The child, being different from the adult, will 
in all probability be affected differently by environment. Child hygiene is 
concerned with every subject of life so far as it affects health, and the ques- 
tions included in the physical management of life assume great importance 
when so much change is taking place in an organism. The following out- 
line is for general direction. 

I. STUDY OF THE BODY. 

I. Structure. — (a) Bones: structure of bony framework as supporting 
mechanism; proportion and arrangement of parts as levers; proportion to 
the body for the age and weight; changes during the various periods of 



